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SUPPRESSION AND DESTRUCTION OF BOOKS. 


pedo mame remembered, that after having particularized ma-| R ae bring ” aan of - ee of the 
Sect: Safes, Delienare. |ny excellent and truly Christian traits in the char-| *€!0rmation in italy to a close by taking a brief 
George C. Baker, bookseller, Pearl Street, N. Y. lacter of an ancient Jewish sect called Essenes,| 9t!ce of the measures which the Pope adopted 
——————————— that existed about the time of the Christian era; to suppress and annihilate all books which savor-- 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. the account, which | think was taken from Mo- ed of heresy. Those who have not informed 
REVIEW. 'shiem, also includes a most disagreeable historical themselves on this subject, have probably no con- 


ception of the extent to which this species of van- 


item, that “they considered marriage a pernicious |. 
dalism was carried. 


resting sketch of the early history of Friends on) | a Seas Sage Sevennay a9 Cote, That most narrow-minded and bigoted mon- 
; wah ‘s history.— | is ereat licentiousness of morals. Probably, in h. Charles V oe 

Long Island, taken from ‘Thompson's Re atin elit chat ili readers, | was un-|2"¢h» Charles V., has the honor, or infamy rather, 

As the columns of the Intelligencer may, at some planssatly affected ns ict eel te ee hentnn of being the author of the firat Index Expurgato- 

age - and be a eed with much satisfaction that | noticed in the Bap- jriue. In the year 1546, being desirous of arrest- 

pile history, it m 


tist Commentary the following information, based ing the progress of the Bow oplarcne in k landers, 
such materials correctly presented. | upon the authority of Prideaux, who is well known| He directed the theological faculty of the Univer- 


Tbe first paragr: ect says:—" In 1660 4 : 
ree ae ee er : = oe Mery |® ain abd. commenteter:<o* Remeen: one af the a petit to draw up a catalogue of such 
suspicions of witcherak len uf Y\ most holy and pure sects among the Jews. They 200%8 8 Ought not to be read by the people.— 


ri PF i woinan of Oyster : : Ji, ; . ; 
Wright, a poor and ignorant woin y abstained from women, had no children of their en years later this catalogue was, by an impe- 


ay 0 rted to the general, a oe 
Bay, who was finally transpo ' general) cw, but adopted the poor of others.” It is not rial decree, inuch enlarged. The Pope did some- 
court of Massachusetts for trial. She was acquit- 


So ateecaal  acleatiinietdie. Met utes convicted | UMlikely Moshiem intended the same meaning; mung af the aes aon but only with reference to 
ae Sve re [but his equivocal language, I think, favors a con-|,"3 OW" temporal dominions. But in 1559, Paul 


of being a Quaker, and sentenced to be banished) - uetion essentially different. IV. resolved to frame a catalogue on the most 
out of the jurisdiction. | may add, the Eesenes were principfed againes | "iid principles, and make its observance univer- 
Thompson's history, 10 general, we suppose - dies, conscientiously refgsing to mandfacture or sal. Mhis Index was arranged in three divisions. 
be correct; but deriving his materials from the) seal in implements of hunan destruction. G. FL! he first contained the names of authors whore 
civil records of the Island, is a sufficient excuse whole works werg interdicted. The second em- 
for an error in relation to a historical fact, the * ‘braced the-ydmés of those authors, some of whose 
true version of which could ouly be obtained by Extracted from the Journal of Charles Marshal. “forks only were specified and forbidden. The 
reference to the authentieated history of Friends.| God hath willed the keeyaing low of bis people} third pointed out certain anonymous publications 
‘The corrected version, mostly derived oa all generations; and be hath, by his power, se-| which were unlawful to be read. ‘To the whole 
Sewell, | think would read thus:—* ln 1662,|cretly struck at every thing that bath a tendency /| was added a list of fhore than sixty printers whose 
Mary Wright, a girl of thirteen or fourteen years|to rob him of his honor. He delights in the hum-| publications were all forbidden, no matter in what 
of age, whose sister had been banished from Mas-| ble, and dwells with the broken hearted and con-| language they were printed, or what subject they 
sachusetts for her religion, was stirred with such trite in spirit: and in this state is safety and pre-|treated. ‘I'his was the origin and foundation of 
zeal, that going from Oyster Bay some hundreds) servation to us in this age, and this will be their|the famous Index Expurgatorius, by which Rome 
of miles to the town of Boston, she appeared injsafety in succeeding ages. ‘Through deep exer-|has striven to reduce the world to the darkness of 
the court there, and warned the magistrates to|cises, | have learned from the beginning of the|the middle ages. ‘The condemned books were 
spill no more innocent blood. ‘This saying so|work of restoration and redemption, that every, doomed to the flames; and severe penalties were 
struck them at first, that they all sat silent, Ull|one’s preservation is in inward retiredness unto| decreed against those who should neglect to give 
Rawson, the secretary, said, * What, shall we be|the Lord, and in his pure fear, awe, and dread,| them up. : 
baffled by_such an one as this? Come, let us)to keep low, feeling after his soul redeeming, pre- | The promulgation of this harbarous decree 
drink a dram.’" 1 know of no further printed) serving power, which quickens, enlivens, and as|spread consternation throughout Haly; and no 
history respecting this intrepid and extraordinary) jt is abode in, keeps alive in its own pure nature,| where more than in ‘Tuscany, whose dukes, of the 
girl; but am willing to add what has been re-| over the world, its spirit and defilement. | celebrated family of the Medici, had prided them- 
ceived by oral information, subject to any future} | have a sense upon my spirit beyond utter-| selves on the patronage afforded to literature and 
emendation. Peter 8. ‘Townsend, M. D., who! ance, of the potent workings of the enemy in the literary men. Cosmo, who then occupied the 
is, perhaps, the best antiquarian in relation to) generations of mankind, to accomplish his end,| ducal throne, pleaded for some restrictions upon 
early Friends on Long Island, says, that while at\ viz: That after the Lord God Almighty hath ap- | the operation of the decree, in order to prevent 
Boston on her extraordinary errand, she was ar-| peared in any age, in the free dispensings of his|the devastation which it threatened. Venice tem- 
rested and tried for witchcraft; and being acquit-| love, and the breakings forth of his power, and|porized; and Milan and Naples referred the mat- 
ted, returned to the Island; that she was of ajthe making bare of his arm, in order to restore|ter to their lord Philip IL, who was then in Flan- 
highly respectable family, intelligent, and for that)man into covenant with God; then hath the ene- ders. 
period, was well educated; that she subsequently | my appeared with all his power, subtilly, gradual-| But notwithstanding the reluctance and hesita- 
married Isaac Horner; and that Friends’ meet-|ly, and hiddenly, to undermine and frustrate the tion manifested in certain quarters, the work of 
ings were held at their house, (probably before| work of God. His great end has been, by differ-| destroying heretical books commenced and went 
Matinacock Meeting-house was built.) That) ent snares, to draw into a lessening of the estima-|on in all parts of Italy. All libraries, public and 
Isaac Horner subsequently removed to New Jer-| tion, in the visited people, of the power, appear-| private, felt the expurgating process. An im- 
rey; whether his wife was living at the time ofjance and manifestation of God in their day; and|mense number of behks weve comeumed The 
their removal, is not known; and that one of their|to draw out the mind by his transformings, into| trade of the printers and booksellers was ruined 
descendants of the same name is now a newsp:per|an esteem of the manifestation that hath been, or| ‘The disastrous effects were felt not only at Venic: 


n i er is an inte-| 
In number 25 of the Intelligencer } haitietlan! 





A 





editor in the lower part of that state. If it will/a strange affectation of what may or is to appear;| where so many books had for a century been pu - 
t not be considered tedious, | will add for the in- Jeading the mind out of a due regard to the pre- lished, but also at Lyons, at Geneva, at Zurich at 
formation of Long Island Friends who may feel sent manifestation, which alone worketh the eter-| Basle, at Paris, at Leinsic, and at Freakfort- tH 
, an interest in the subject, that the town records|nal welfare of the creature. ‘This was their case|the-Main. Not only were the books which hac 
. show that Isaac Horner owned the milling pro-\to whom it was said, “Oh! that you knew, even|been written by Protestants, and by those who 
8 perty now possessed by William M. Hewlett,/in this your day, the things that belong to your! were suspected of favoring the new opinion g, ¢ 


9 about one mile east of Matinacock Meeting- peace.” stroved, but even those which contained any notes 
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or scholia written by such persons. All the works beauty of “a tree planted by rivers of water,”’ and! 
of Erasmus, and also the editions of Cyprian, Je- all such cool images. When one has been slowly | 
rome, and Augustine, which he published, were pacing on, bour after hour, over glaring sands or 
condemned, because they were polluted with his' heated rocks, under a sun which makes every bit! 
critical annotations. of leather or metal, and even one’s outer clothing, 
Upon the death of Paul IV., a new Index was feel scorching bot, and oppressing one’s very 
published by the council of ‘I'rent, which was breathing, the sight of a patch of dark shade is| 
more select and discriminating. It included a| welcome beyond belief; and when one has dis-' 
great number of Protestant authors; but it omit- mounted and felt the coolness of the rocky wall, 
ted some Popish ones, whose sentiments were so and of the ground beneath it, and gathered the 
similar to those of the Protestants on certain fresh weeds which cluster in its crevices, phrase 
points, that they had been put into the first Index. after phrase of the Psalms and prophecies comes 
From this epoch commenced the barbarous over one’s mind, with a life and freshness as sweet 
practice of defacing and mutilating those portions as the blossoms in one’s lap. 
of certain works which were considered worthy) ur first sight of Bethlehem was beautiful. We 
of condemnation, ‘This was sometimes done by came upon it suddenly, just when the yellow suo- 
smearing the heretical page with some black ad- set light was the richest. Bethlehem was on the 
hesive substance, which rendered it illegible.— rising ground on our right, massive looking (as 
Sometimes the prohibited portions of a work ‘aj the villages of Palestine are) and shadowy, as 
were covered witb prints taken from other works, (he Jast sun-rays passed over it to gild the western 
so as to present a most wonderful appearance. hj{]s, and another villace which there lay high up, 
Sometimes the condemned pages, or parts of embosomed in fig and olive orchards. ‘The valley 


pages, were wholly or partially torn out. _ ibetween, out of which we were rising, lay in sha-| 
These measures led to the destruction of a 
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these transactions (whose importance was not 
known till afterwards) should have been marked 
and remembered, that | felt little interested in 
them im. comparison with the landscape outside, 
about whose leading features there could be no 
mistake. 

F’rom the bottom of the garden, we overlooked 
the great valley which expanded to the north-east; 
and one enclosure there—a green spot now oc- 
cupied by olive trees—was pointed ont to us as 
the field where the shepherds were abiding on the 
night when Christ was born. Behind it, to the 
east, lay range behind range of bills, stretching 
off to the north; and among these, we knew, lay 
the Dead Sea, and the Jordan, where it pours its 
waters into that lifeless and melancholy lake. As 
we left the convent and village, and descended 
the rocky road, with terraced vineyards and olive 
groves on either hand, we knew that Joseph and 
Mary must have come by this way from Jerusa- 
lem when summoned to the census; and this was 
nore to us than all the sights the friars had shown 
us in their zeal and kindness. We looked in at 











great number of books, and occasioned a vast 
public and private loss. In many cases, those 
who possessed prohibited books which they wish- 
ed to keep, buried them for awhile under ground, 
or walled them up in their houses, till better 
times might arrive. It has often happened that, 
in tearing down old houses in Italy, valuable 
books prohibited in the Index have come to light, 
after lying concealed for a long time. For in- 
stance, in taking down an old house in Urbino, 
in the year 1728, a copy of Bruceoli’s Paraphrase 
of the Epistles of St. Paul was found with some 
of the writings of other Italian Reformers, which 
had lain in concealment more than a century and 


a halfi—R. Baird. 
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THE HOLY LAND. 

HARRLEDT MARTINEAU. 
Bethlehem,—Zion,—Jerusalem. 

As I sat on a tomb in the Turkish cemetery 
the next morning (March 30th) watching the 
preparations for our departure, I almost dreaded 
the interest which every day would now bring, 
afier the calm and quiet weeks we had spent in 
the desert. Our encampment looked much the 
game as*it had done every morning for a month 
past; the Arab servants busy in taking down and 
packing the tents, and a noisy quarrel going on in 





BY 


the midst—(this morning about a pistol having! 


been stolen from one of the tents;)—and the dif- 
ferences were only that there were spectators 
standing by, and that our camels had given place 
to horses and asses. But, instead of the rocks 
and sands. @f the desert, Hebron was before my 
eyes, and the bills where Abraham spread his 
flocks, and the spot where he and his family lay 
buried. And before night, I should see the place 
where David was born and lived his shepherd life, 
and where Jesus was born. We had only twenty 
miles to travel this day to Bethlehem; bat it was 
quite enough, for we were eager about every old 
tree, and well, and hill top. ‘The shrubs grew 
finer, and the wild flowers more abundant, the 
whole way; though the hills of Judah were wild 
and stony in parts, and no longer fit for pasturing 
such flocks as covered them when Abraham lived 
among them, or when the Hebrews drove in their 
cattle from the desert, or when David in his boy- 
hood amused himself with slinging smooth stones 
from the brook while his father’s sheep were feed. 
ing on the slopes. We sat down to rest and eat 
under the shade of a rock and a spreading tree; 
and for the hundredth time since we left Egypt it 


occurred to me how little we in England can en-| 


ter into the meaning of David when, in his divine 
songs, he speaks of the shade of rocks, and of the 


dow. Before us, perched on a lofty ridge which 
rose between us and Jerusalem, was the convent 
of St. Elias, which we were to pass to-morrow. 
I was sorry to turn away from this view; but we 
had to take the right-hand road, and ride through 
the narrow streets of the village to the great con-| As soon as | had mounted my ass before the 
vent, built over the spot where Jesus is believed convent of Elias, | saw from our ridge some 
by the friars to have been born. | buildings on the rising ground which now showed 
It was too late this evening to see any of the itself before us. I was not immediately certain 
sacred localities; but it was quite enough to have what they were; but the news soon spread among 
the moonlight streaming in during the whole night\us. ‘hat rising ground was Zion, and those 
through the window of my lofty convent chamber, |buildings belonged to Jerusalem, though they 
and to think that on this hill took place the great-|stood outside the wall. Immediately after, the 
est event in the history of the world; and that in| walled city itself came into view, lying along the 
the fields near the gentle Ruth went about her hills. Most of the party were disappointed. | was 
'gleaning, little dreaming in those days of her pov-|not,—partly because | knew that we were ap- 
lerty, that*from her meeting with Boaz among the proaching it from the least favorable side, and 
‘reapers of his harvests, would arise such events to partly because my expectations had much under- 
the human race; that; the shepherd grandchild, rated the size and grandeur of the city. What 
'whose divine songs were to soothe her old age,|we now saw was a line of white walls on a hill 
should be the mighty king he was, and the father|side, with some square buildings and small white 
of a yet mightier, who should build the great tem-|domes rising within. 
ple of the Lord; and that a more distant descen-| { walked the rest of the way. On our right 
jdant should make these glories appear as childish | were hills, the summit of one of which was Acel- 
/toys in the presence of bis greater sovereignty} dema, bought by the priests with the money which 
jover the universal human soul. A wise man of a/the wretched Judas returned to them, when he 
late century has nobly said that “ Prosperity is the| found too late what be had done in his attempt to 
promise of the Old ‘Testament, and Adversity that| force his Lord to assert his claim to a temporal 
of the New.’ On this hill was born the prosperi-| sovereignty. On our left was the plain of Re- 
ty of the old dispensation; and on this hill was!phaim. When we arrived at the brow of the high 
born the Man of Sorrows who knew the secret of ground we were on, we were taken by surprise 
true peace, and taught it in the saying that it pro-|by the grandeur of the scene. Zion now appear- 
fits not a man to gain the whole world, if he losejed worthy of her name, and of her place in the 
his own soul. ‘hymns of David, and in history. We were now 
In the morning we went into the church of the| overlooking the valley of Gihon, more commonly 
convent. | cared little for the upper part, with| known by the name of Himnom. From its depth, 
its chapels for Greek, Latin, and Armenian wor-/{and its precipitous rocks on our side, | should 
ship; and not much for the caverns under ground,|call it a ravine. This deep dell contains the 
where the friars believe that Joseph and Mary re-| Lower Pool, now dry; and the aqueduct from 
mained while there was no room for them in the!Solomon’s Pools is seen crossing it obliquely.— 
inn. If the town was too full to receive them/Its opposite side is Zion, rising very steeply, still 
while the people were collected for the census, it terraced for tillage in some parts, and crowned 
is hardly probable that they would repair to an/by the city wall. To the right, sweeping away 
under-ground cave: but in this cave mass was go- from the ravine of Gihon, is the deep and grand 
ing on this morning; and striking was the effect,|valley of Jehoshaphat, clustered with rocks, re- 
after coming down from the sunshine, of the lieved by trees, and leading the eye round to the 
crowded cavern, with its yellow lights and their'slope of Olivet, which, however, is best seen from 
smoke, and the echoes of the chanting. We re- the other side of the city. The black dome of the 
turned when the service was over, and saw the! tomb of David was the next object; and after that, 
star in the marble floor which marks, as the friars the most conspicuous roof in the city, the great 
believe, the precise spot where Jesus was born,|dome of the Mosque of Omar, which occupies the 
and the marble slab which is laid in place of the|site of Solomon's temple. 
manger. When I saw, throughout the country, By this time, there was silence among us. I 
how the Arabs now use the caves of the hills to| walked behind our cavalcade, as it slowly ascend- 
bed their goats and cattle, this belief of the friars\ed the beautiful rocky way, glad of the silence 
appeared less absurd than it would be with us; but permitted by each to all; for it was not possible 
still, it is so improbable that the precise spot of|at the moment—nor will it ever be possible—to 


the tomb of Rachel, and at the convent of Elias; 
but our eyes and thoughts were bent towards Je- 
rusalem. I remember, however, that I first saw 
the waters of the Dead Sea, lying blue in a little 
gap between the hills, 
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speak of the impressions of that hour. We enter-| ‘The Brillante had not lost sight of the coast|’ The negroes sent. up piteous groans. For 
ed by the Jaffa gate; and every echo of our when the quick eye of her commander discovered many hours they had bent over in this uonatural 
horses’ feet in the narrow, stony, picturesque, |that he was entrapped. Four cruisers, three of position, by which they were suffering the keen- 
streets, told upon our bearts as we said to our-| them English and one American, had been lying est torture. 

selves that we were taking up our rest in Jerusa-|'n wait for him, and escape was hopeless. In The breeze strengthened, and the Brillante 





lem. running away from one be would come within dashed like a racer over the deep. Homans hail- 
$< 20e__—__— reach of another. Night was coming on, and ed from the quarter deck, while his men, collect- 
MORAL SENTIMENTS | Homans was silently regarding his pursuers, when ed in groups, saw unmoved the consummation of 


i. : | suddenly the huge sails flapped idly, the wind died the plan. 
Without a conflict there is no conquest; and| away, and the slaver was motionless on the wa- “Are you ready, Harro?” 
without a conquest no crown. ters. ‘This will not do,’ Homans muttered, ‘Ay, ay, sir: 
To have our minds and affections settled on knocking away the ashes from his cigar, * their ) 


| Homans looked round, and into the darkness, 
things durable, is an attainment of great import-| boats will be down upon me before | am ready 


which was fast giving way to the morn. Then he 


ance. for the visit; and as he said this, his stern face thundered out— 
Piety which does not influence our general de-|!!t up with a smile, the expression of which was‘ Strike !”" 
> . | , >» > > i > : 
portment, is of but little worth. \diabolical. It was evident enough that he medi- here was the sound of a single blow, a heavy 
Ha! ould. rélletbes ‘nestdmentsy we should claim tated some desperate plam plunge, and, as the cable fell off the side, a crash, 
ad Mberties ‘which we ere not wiliar'té allow | 4 dozen sweeps were got out, and the vessel above which arose one terrible shrick—it was the 
others: : imoved slowly through the water. Meantime the last cry of the murdered Africans. One moment 
Humility of mind is neither arrived at, retain- darkness having deepened, Homans proceeded to more, and all was still. Six hundred human 
- 7 le os sbilibetiog aealas with | any out his design. beings had gone down with that anchor and 
-asSe pL s : one . ais . - 
others Vn : | ‘The cable attached to the heaviest anchor was chain into the depths of the ocean ! 


ais ' ' _ {taken outside of the hawse-hole, and carried round) ‘Two hours after daybreak the Brillante was 

Truth is not realized to us, but by a conformity the rail of the brig, extending from the bow, aft overhauled. There was no evidence that she was 
of our wills to its discoveries. round the stern, and then forward round the other 4 slaver, and her captors were obliged to let her 

To desire to know that, which, if we should!side. ‘he hatches were then taken off, and the pass. The instructions to cruisers at that time 
know and be required to do, we would neverthe- negroes pussed up, each securely ironed by the did not allow a vessel to be captured unless ne- 
less refuse to comply with, is not true devotion. | wrists. As the miserable wretches came up from grees were found on board. 

If no one were to offer advice to others till he! the hot hold into the fresh air, they expressed by “ 
had submitted to it himself, it is probable the! their looks a gratitude which would have soften- MORAL AND PHYSICAL COURAGE 
number of counsellors would be considerably re-|ed the heart of any but the fiend in whose power ; oe —— RE 
duced. ‘they were. Without 'a word they were led to the, “ Lieutenant W was at the storming of 

If We were ‘ae inttne Un vealining religious side, and made to bend over the rail, outside of Morne Fortunee, in the West Indies; his behavior 
tiruth;'ad' we ONew are ii endeatéring’to bring Which the chain ran. The irons which clasped ©” that occasion excited general admiration. He 
others over to our opinions, religion would soon {theit wrists were then fastened by smaller chains ra the Ye to ascend: the hreach, and plant the 
flourish among us. ito the links of the cable. it was slow work, but ‘Ing 8 Color on the captured redoubt. His gal- 

lat the end ef four hours six hundred Africans. !antry was recorded in the orderly book, and he 

matters; its attention is to real requirings; and| mele and female, were bending over the wail of eet a - jeumnaclinia es 
these relate for the iost part to the day of stnall | eve. brig in a painful position, holding by their > “i. , o a ie eh morning he ne 
chives: ‘chained hands the huge cable which was attached on his commanding officer, then Lieut. Colone 
ac : jto a heavy anchor, suspended by a single sling V—d—r, and requested leave of absence to re- 
Those who delay setting out, merely because from the bow. turn to Ireland, his native country, and to resign 
he fond tonks dient esau hey Faun Homans himel examined the fainings to ae ie comminion in ror of « younger bother, 

’ Fi > that every negro was strongly bound to the chain. ' : MrSring s service. e 
belated. ‘This done, he urdered the pen work of the hold colonel, surprised at this extraordinary request on 

As every degree of hatred, envy, or contempt, |tg be Micken up, brought on deck, bound up in the part of the young officer with such bright 
entertained in the mind must unavoidably cut off| matting, and was Gied atthsshes- e008 Unane prospects before him, very naturally asked him 
its communication with Divine Good; surely nO\gyerboard. ‘The work was completed an hour what motive induced him to make so singular a 
one in that state can be the instrument or chan-|pefore davbreaks and now the only witness. of P'P0sal; when the young man frankly told him, 
nel of conveying it to another. veri guilt deneeteteeidth ita tiants Gatti aatentiel that when the troops were moving forward for the 

It is possible, even for experienced Christians,| Homans turned io the mate, and with @ smile full attack, and the eerey * Gre, had opened. upon 
to feed so much ,upon the letter, as .to, lase the}df nesding,:eaid in Spanish them, he felt a strong, almost an insurmountable, 
animating sense of that to which it, points. , disposition to fall out, and he believed that no- 
thing but the rapidity of the advance, and the 











A humble mind seldom exercises itself in. great 


“ Harro, take an axe and go forward. The 


wind will come off to us soon. Listen to the 


shouts of the men, prevented him from disgracing 
3 DROWNING OF SIX HUNDRED SLAVES. | w w ar it, sling.” Ca : dieters 
THE DROWNING OF SIX HUNDRED SLAVES. | word, and when you hear it, cut the sling. himself; but after a short time, he added, his brain 


was on fire, he knew not what he did, nor where 
he was, and he found himself on the summit of the 


ee 





In the year 1830, there was hovering on the ‘The man went forward, and Homans turned 
African coast a large clipper-brig called the Bril-|and in vain endeavored to pene:rate the darkness. 
lante, commanded by a desperado named Ho- | 1 don't want to lose the niggers,”” said he, breach with the colors in his hand, lie knew not 
mans. Homans was an Englishman by birth, and speaking aloud, “ and yet [ dare not wait until how; but, he added, not without some hesitation 
was known along the whole coast, and in Cuba, |day-light. I wish 1 knew where the hounds 4,4; pe felt chat the profession aes sete tiehde 
as the most successful slaver of his day. The were.” . vocation, and fearing that at some future period 
brig was owned by two men residing in Havana,) At that instant the report of a gun reached ike eicht net ann aulteiens monal eourase to 
one an Englishman and the other a Spaniard.— ‘ear, and then another, and another, and another, esuseamn his. fear,.he wan.desiraue, to Seeie the 
She was built to carry six hundred negroes, and in different directions. ‘Ihe cruisers were firing ..:yice with honor while it was still in bis power.” 
in her Homans had made ten successful voyages, signals. Millinzen’s Mind and Matter 
actually landing in Cuba five thousand negroes!; ‘That's enough,” exclaimed Homans. “| cael 
The brig carried ten guns, had thirty sweeps, and| know where you are.” ‘Then raising bis voice, 


a crew of sixty Spaniards, most of them old pi-|he cried, * Harro, are you ready? The wind will EFFECTS OF FEAR. 

rates, as desperate as their commander. An reach us soon.”’ “ The peasants of Sardinia are in the constant 
English brig of war which attacked her was so| “ Ay, ay, sir,’ was the response. habit of hunting eagles and vultures, both for pro- 
cut up in hull and rigging, that she was abandon-} In a few minovtes the sails began to fill, and the fit and as an amusement. Ip the year 1°39, three 
ed and soon after sunk; an English sloop of war vessel moved slowly through the water. young men (brothers) living near San Giovani de 


attempted to carry the Brillante with boats, which, ‘How much water do you suppose we have [Domas Novas, having espied an eagle's nest in 
were beaten off with great slaughter. Now it was'here?’’ asked Homans, turning to the man at the the bottom of a steep precipice, they drew lots to 


known that Homans was again on the coast, and wheel. decide which of them should descend to take it 
it was resolved to make another attempt to take, ‘* Fifty fathoms at least,’ was the reply, away. The danger did not arise so much from 
him, with the evidence of his guilt on board. The| That will do,’’ the slaver muttered; and he the depth of the precipice—upwards of a hundred 
arrangements for this purpose were all well made. | walked forward, and examined carefully the “chain feet—but the apprehension of the numerous birds 


Te 


He was allowed to take in his cargo of negroes gang,” as he brutally termed his diabolical inven- of prey that inhabited the cavern. However. the 


and set sail. ition. lot fell on one of the brothers, a young man of 






















































about two-and-twenty, of athletic form, and of a 
dauntless spirit. He belted a knotted rope round 
his waist, by which his brothers could lower or 
raise him at will; and, armed with a sharpened 
infantry sabre, he boldly descended the rock, and 
reached the nest in safety. It contained four 
eaglets of that peculiar bright plumage called the 
light Isabella. The difficulty now arose in bear- 
ing away the nest. He gave a signal to his 
brethren, and they began to haul him up, when| 
he was fiercely attacked by two powerful eagles, 
the parents of the young birds he had captured. 
The onset was most furious, they darkened the 
cavern by the flapping of their broad wings, and 
it was not without much difficulty that he kept 
them off with his sword; when, on a sudden, the 
rope that suspended him swung round, and on 
looking up he perceived that he had partly sev- 
ered it with his sabre. At this fearful sight he 
was struck with such a sudden terror, that he 
was unable to urge his companions to hasten to| 
his delivery, although he still kept his fierce an- 
tagonisis at bay. His brothers continued to haul 
him up, while their friendly voices endeavored to 
encourage him, he soon reached the summit of| 
the rock; but although he continued to grasp the 
eagle’s nest, he was speechless, and his hair, 
which had before been of a jet black color, was 
now as white as snow.’ —JIbid. 


From Sharpe’s Magazine. 
MY COUNTRY HOME, 
Pleasantly, pleasantly flows away my life, 
Far from the city’s din, from trouble and from strife ; 
Like a stream it flows along, 
Singing to itself a song, 
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For their sweet voices speak to me, 
Shedding their own serenity 

Into my soal, until they bid depart 
The aching at my heart; 


Or teach me with a quiet mind 
To bear and be resigned, 

Patiently waiting till the clouds pass by 
That dark my spirit’s sky, 


And the bright sun which lies concealed 
Is once again revealed : 

For each fair flower bends down its head, 
While the storm sweeps o’er its bed. 


And when again the broad bright sun 
Its place in Leaven hath won, 

Smiling, that flower looks up again, 
Forgetful of its pain. 


Thus Nature speaks to all that will 
Hear her voice clear and still; 

And those who live among her ways, 
Far happier spend their days 


Than those who strive, and yet in vain, 
A happiness to gain, 

Shut in close cities where the air 
Is like a weight to bear. 


Hers is a calm and holy voice, 
Bidding the soul rejoice ; 

Making our happiness more pure, 
Our griefs less ta endure. 

May my home ever, ever be 


Where her dear voice may speak to me. 
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Through fields full of flowers ; PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 30, 1847. 
Where the trees, with looks of love, oe 


Spread their whispering leaves above, We have received the printed Minutes of In- 
Through long summer hours. ‘diana Yearly Meeting, and, in addition to the in- 


Tranquilly, tranquilly, even thus I live, formation contained in a previous number, we 
While every thing around me doth a fragrance give. extract the following: 


In every thing thete’s joy for me; 
In the land and in the sea, 
In the boundless sky, 
In each little smiling flower, 
Peering from its shady bower, 
Doth a beuuty lie. 


Beautiful, most beautiful, on the summer day, 
‘To watch the cloudy shadows o’er the green hill play; 


And how very dear to me 

The green fields’ tranquillity 
In the summer eves, 

Or the woods’ long dusky aisles, 

With here and there the sunbeam smiles, 
Through the roof of leaves‘ 


Quietly, quietly pass away my days, 
While a holy light of gladness ever round me plays: 


A light within the spirit, 

Which those happy ones inherit 
Who hear glad Nature's voice 

Bidding their souls arise 

From earth unto tke skies, 
Making the heart rejoice. 


But think not sorrows never come 
Unto my happy homo; 

There is no plaee in the broad earth 
Where they have not their birth ; 


But that they seldom, seldom shed 
Their shadows o’er my head; 

And there is in Nature's voice that will 
Bid the vexed soul be still. 


For when I’m sad, when dark unrest 
Throbs in my troubled breast, 

1 wander forth ’mid tree and flower, 
And mighty is their power : 


White Water Quarterly Meeting proposes that 
the 3rd paragraph on page 44 of our Discipline 
should be expressed as follows: When any minis- 
ter is religiously concerned to make a visit to any 
meeting or meetings of Friends beyond the limits 
lof the Yearly Meeting; or to make a general visit 
{within the limits of the Yearly Meeting; and has 
obtained a certificate for that purpose from the 
Monthly Meeting of which he or she is a mem- 
‘ber, the certificate must also be laid before the 
‘respective Quarterly Meeting; and if the concern 
lis concurred with, an endorsement must be en- 
itered upon the certificate, and signed by the 
\clerks of men and women’s meeting. The pro- 
| position obtained our deliberation, and was united 
'with by this and women’s meeting, and directed 
‘to the observance of subordinate meetings. Quar- 
‘terly and Monthly Meetings are directed to have 
‘it inserted in all the copies of their books of dis- 
icipline. 
| The Meeting for Sufierings produced satisfac- 


‘tory minutes of its proceedings; also an address 


|to the Quarterly, Monthly and Preparative Meet- 
lings, and the members generally. 
‘read, slightly altered and approved, by this and 


‘women's meeting, and 1000 copies of the address| 


are directed to be printed in order for distribu- 
ition. BY 
| ‘The committee to visit Blue River Quarterly 


They were 


our own minds. And on the 10th of 7th month, 
1847, eight of the committee attended Honey 
Creek Monthly Meeting, and had a conference 
with them and gave such advice as we thought 
suitable. We then visited Friends at Union, 
Crawford county, lilinois, when, in consequence 
of indisposition, three of our number returned 
home, and five of us proceeded two hundred miles 
to Fulton county, and attended a meeting there. 
We had a conference with Friends, and they in- 
formed us, there were about twenty families of 
Friends in that neighborhood; and that they had 
jlately made application for a Monthly Meeting. 
They are situated over a hundred miles from 
‘Clear Creek. They received the visit cordially. 
| We then rode to Tazewell county, and attended 
a small indulged meeting near the Mackinaw 
iriver. From thence we went to Putnam county, 
land attended Clear Creek Monthly Meeting; it 
having been adjourned to the 24th of 7th month. 
|We held several conferences with the members, 
and visited a number of families, and gave them 
such advice as we thonght right; and they mani- 
fested a disposition to improve in future, in the 
support of our discipline and testimonies. We 
‘also attended an indulged meeting in Whitesides 
county, seventy miles north-west of Clear Creek, 
where we were cordially received. We then 
visited a few families of Friends in Cain and 
Kendle counties. Judging by the satisfaction ex- 
pressed by those we visited, and the feelings of 
|peace that attended our own minds for the labor 
‘bestowed, we conclude that the visit was well- 
‘timed; and we indulge a hope that it may, in 
|most places, prove salutary. 
Signed, on behalf of the committee, 
Hvueu Mitts, 
9th mo. 27th, 1847. Saran Evans.” 
Green Plain Monthly Meeting having been de- 
prived of its Records by the secession of some of 
its members, a committee was appointed to unite 
with a similar committee of women Friends, to 
take the subject under consideration, and report 
to a future sitting. 

The committee on the concerns of the people 
of color report: 








“We have paid attention to the subject of our 
appointment. 
| Union county, Ohio, and averaged about twenty 


One school has been taught in 


scholars daily; the committee paid the sum of 
$15,00 to the teacher. Also two schools in Lo- 
\gan county; one averaging thirty-five scholars, 
ithe other twenty-one; to each of which the com- 
mittee appropriated $5,00. And one in High- 
land county, to which they paid $8,00; number 
of pupils twenty-two. Each of the above schools 
were taught for the term of three months, to sa- 
tisfaction; and the scholars made reasonable pro- 
gress in learning. The committee paid $10,00 
towards a school taught in Richmond, for the 
term of three months; the school averaged twenty 
scholars. A school has also been taught in Dub- 
lin three months; number of pupils eighteen; the 
sum of $10,00 has been expended for theiz tui- 
tion: the scholars made considerable progress in 
learning. We recommend the subject to the fur- 
|ther care and attention of the Yearly Meeting. 
Signed on behalf of the committee, 
Cornetius Rartuirr, 
Euiza Ann Kine.” 


| 





| A concern has arisen on behalf of Blue River 


Quarterly Meeting and its branches. On con- 
sidering the subject, unity was felt in appointing 


| Meeting and its branches, produced the follow-| committee, to unite with a similar committee of 


7 ‘ 
ling report: 


women Friends, to visit them and such of their 


| “In pursuance of our appointment, six of our| members as way may open, render them such ad- 


jnumber proceeded in the 21th month last to Blue} vice and assistanee as they may be capable of, and 
|River, and attended the Quarterly, Monthly and| report to the meeting next year. 


| Preparative Meetings, held at that place, and had 


‘The joint committee in the case of Green Plain 


ja conference with the members to the relief of, Meeting report, that after duly considering the 
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subject we have agreed to propose that that |largest and best appointed establishments in Eng- | Bechuanaa, from the affinity of languages spoken 
Monthly Meeting be encouraged to appoint a ju-|land. They were erected three years ago, under throughout the eastern part of the Continent. 
dicious committee of men and women Friends to| the superintendence of H. Brevoort, the result of Many of their customs have an alliance to those 
visit, as way may open, all who are believed to|whose labors and skill is the best commentary |of the Jews, or rather to those of the potriarchs. 
be members of that meeting and of sufficient age | upon his ability. |Their practice of circumcision secms to point 
to choose for themselves, and having ascertained| The rolling mill, lands, machine shop, furnaces, strongly to a descent from Ishmael, and they par- 

their views and wishes, a record should be made and the thousand et ceteras, are estimated to have|take much of bis character. 
of the names of all who desire to remain in mem-|cost nearly three-quarters of a million of dollars.| ‘The Caffres practice purification by washing in 
bership with us, together with the names of their| The capital of the company is $450,000, but| water, and burn fat, in some cases, as a sacrifice. 
minor children, all of whom should be accounted | large additions and improvements have been made|‘They have a great horror of defilement from 
members, unless they shall have transgressed the from the receipts and other regources. |touching the dead, and this leads them to the bar- 
discipline; in which case they should satisfy the| There are about 600 persons in the immediate | barous practice of removing persons supposed to 
Monthly Meeting of their contrition. All who|employment of these works, and near 1800 are|be dying into the woods, and leaving them to be 

refuse to accede to the foregoing terms, should|supported by them; thus showing how many are| devoured by wild beasts. 
be deemed to have relinquished their right of|incidentally affected by an act of unwise or inju- | The first attempt to establish a mission in Caf- 
meinbership. rious legislation. ‘They are capable of producing |freland was made by Vanderkemp, who, with this 
Signed on behalf of the committee, 17,000 tons of pig iron, and 10,000 tons of rail-| view, in 1800, placed himself under the Caffre 
JonaTHAN WRIGHT, road iron, annually. ‘The surpius of pig iron is| Chief, Gaika, whom he endeavored to conciliate 
Desoran L. Watton.'sent to market; 12,500 tons being required to|in favor of the object. It was his intention to 
10th mo. 1st, 1847. ‘manufacture 10,000 tons for railroad purposes. have strengthened the mission; and two other 
The report is approved, and the clerk is direct-| Thirty puddling furnaces, four blast furnaces, | brethren were proceeding thither, in furtherance 
ed to transmit to Miami Quarterly Meeting ala rolling mill, and machine shop, are in operation. |of his views, when unexpected events occurred, 
copy of the foregoing minute, with information) lhe rolling mill establishment alone is 300 feet| which led to the relinquishment of the underta- 
that it will be required to report its care to the|!ong, and 160 feet wide. This is the first mill|king. The Mission, which was not revived till 
meeting next year. \that made railroad iron in Pennsylvania. Some |1816, was again suspended in 1818, in conse- 
idea may be formed of the general extent of the|quence of the death of the devoted Missionary; 
IA Stated Meeting of the “Association of Friends for|Ousiness carried on, from the fact that 80,000 and for several years no effort was made to renew 
Promoting the Abolition of Slavery, and Improving the | 0n8 of coal are consumed a year. When a road jit. Mr. Brownlee, one of the present M ission- 
Condition of the Free People of Color,” will be held at|"* constructed from here to Pottsville, which will | aries, commenced his labors at Buffalo River, in 
the usual place, on Fourth-day evening next, the 3d poon.,|°* one we seeder roar = oe will’ 1826, and was followed by Mr. Kayser, towards 
at 7 o’colck. possess facilities for operating, by drawing its coal the close of the following year, and Messrs. Cal- 
JACOB M. ELLIS from the valuable Mahony vein, and sending its|derwood and Birt were added ta their number in 
LYDIA GILLINGHAM, & Clerks. iron in a single day to Philadelphia, that will/1838, 

Philada.. 10mo. 30, 1847. greatly enhance its prosperity, unless the present} ‘The national character of the Caffres is bold 
id aude bebe tariff temporarily closes its werkshops. At pre-|and warlike; and the maintenance of their inde- 
sent, coal is brought down by the canal, and on a} pendence to the present day, after repeated con- 
continuation of the same line, the transit from |flicts with the colony, and especially the war of 











From the New York Tribune. 








ON THE DEATH OF G. F, W. |here to Philadelphia occupies nearly ten days.— | 1835, when nearly a quarter of a million of money 
Jeshurun’s lamp hath spent its flickering light, [ft requires no sagacity, then, to discover why a/ was expended in the destructive but fruitless con- 
The sun hath set that lately shone so bright; |Failroad should be constructed to Pottsville, and flict to drive them from the mountain passes and 
A “ days-man” is “ discharged,” his work is o’er, particularly, too, when this company have pledg- ithe impenetrable jungles—~a country over which 
The “ blessed penny” paid, he wished no more; . jed themselves to complete eight miles at this ter- their ancestors had swayed the sceptre for ages— 
A noble soul to Heaven hath winged its flight ; minus. is a decisive evidence of thoir martial spirit. 


All these works are ownéd; and the whole! The present war originated with the Caffres, 


And left an aching void upon the sight: ; aie 
. pt ght company is composed of persons residing out of|in contravention of solemn treaties into which 


Caught like Elijah, in the arms of love, 








And welled upwards to Che dseite chore’ jthe State of Pennsylvania, except H. Brevoort,|they had entered with the English Government. 
As when the prophet bade the world adieu |who watches over these large interests, like a| Their invasion of the Colony, which bears all the 
His brother gazed and wished to follow too; | prudent man, on the ground. | appearance of a deliberate and organized move- 
Se we, dear Sica, eat Vitter Tens Gator, +200 + —_ | ment, was evidently undertaken for the purpose of 
And sigh to meet thee on that blissful shore, | The tallest trees are most in the power of the| Plunder; and they have succeeded against the 
On whom shall fall thy spirit—who shall bear winds; and ambitious men of the blasts of for-|C°M>ined strength and opposition of the military 
Phe Wendie thon hast herns—tij antl weak? ‘tune. — Penn. ‘and burgher forces, in carrying off immense num- 


|bers of cattle, sheep, and other property, to the 
\increasing embarrassment and distress of the Col- 

THE CAFFRES, lonists. In the course of their depredations, they 
Caffraria, in its most enlarged geographical de-|have swept the greater part of the Eastern Pro- 


Who tread the thorny path that thou hast trod, | 
= is a very extensive region, embracing alVinces. Four stations in Caffreland have been 


Clad in the armor of the living God ? 

Like thee, with righteous zeal the truth declare, 
Unswayed by favor, and unmoved by fear— 
With burning eloquence the soul to move, 

Or melt the heart in strains of Heavenly love! 


considerable portion of the entire African Conti-|abandoned; the missionaries have taken refuge at 
nent. It extends from Negroland, and Abyssinia, various places within the frontiers; and the labor 
O, may some portion of that holy fire : on the north, to the colony of the Cape of Good and fruit of years have been destroyed. ‘Theopolis 
Some kindred spirit move—some breast inspire Hope, on the south. On the west it is bounded| 38 furiously attacked by the infatuated invaders, 
To aid the seeking soul, and point the way |by Guinea, Congo, and the Etheopie ocean; on|the mission families barely escaping with their 
That leads to perfect peace and endless day. the east, by the Eastern or Indian ocean. In its|!ives; and it is feared that other stations in this 
Dear, cherished friend, thy voice no more shall cheer | more limited import, it comprehends the territory |quarter of the Colony have similarly suffered; 





The stricken heart, and dry the mourners’ tear ; known under the name of Caffreland, extending,| While at all the work of the missionary is sadly 
Let this consoling thought our grief restrain— jon the south-west, above 200 miles from the Col-|deranged and obstructed. 

Our loss, though great, is thy eternal gain, | ony of the Cape, to the River Bashie, on the} It cannot be imagined that the Caffres, compa- 
Two simple words the closing scene doth tell— | north-east: it is bounded on the west by the coun-/ratively defective in discipline and resources, 


These were thy words, “all’s well, all's well, all's well.” | tries of the Bechuanas and Bosjesmen, and on the|though brave and persevering, can long maintain 
N. Y., 10th Month 18th, 1847. |east by the Indian Ocean. The population of Caf-|the war against British soldiers; but already they 
freland, in 1834, was estimated at 200,000. have inflicted a blow upon the missions and the 


: At an earlier period the Caffres possessed| Colony, from which it will require a long period 
SHE DANVELS IN WORES, i much of that part of Albany now inhabited by|to eset f Mad, 
The correspondent of the North American,| English farmers and Hottentots. ‘They form one| The success of the Caffre Mission was at no 
writing from Danville, thus describes the Mam-|tribe of the great Bechuana family, and probably|period extensive; but, with the exception of one 
moth Montour Iron Works, at that place. It emigrated from the direction of Delagoa Bay.—|short interval, it never presented so many decided 
They are a fine, stout, healthy-looking race of| evidences of the divine presence and favor as du- 
_ |people, of dark complexion, and not unpleasant/ring the two years previous to these hostilities, 
The Montour Works are the most extensive in}countenance. Their origin must be traced to the|which are, therefore, the more deeply to be /a- 
the country, aod compare well with some of the same source as that of the numerous tribes of the|mented.— London Missionary Magazine, 











will interest our readers: — 
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SILAS WRIGHT'S ADDRESS. 


The Address of the late Silas Wright was re- 
cently read before the New York State Agricul- 
tural Society by John A. Dix. | It. ia marked by 
practical good sense, and the mental vigor which 
characterized the writer. 

We extract the following remarks as worthy 
the consideration of those interested in agricultu- 
ral pursuits. 


A simple principle of production and of trade, 
always practically applied to manufactures and 
commerce, that the best and cheapest article will 
command the market, and prove the most profit- 
able to the producer and the seller, because most 
beneficial to the buyer and consumer, is but be- 
ginning to receive its application to agriculture. 
The merchant, who, from a more extensive ac- 
quaintance with his occupation, a more attentive 
observation of the markets, better adapted means, 
anda more careful application of sound judg- 
ment, untiring ehergy and prudent industry, can 
buy the best and sell the cheapest, has always 
been seen to be the earliest and surest to accom- 
plish the great object of his class,—an independ- 
ence to himself. So the mechanic, who, for a 
more thorough instruction in. the principles and 
handicraft of his trade, or a more intense appli- 
cation of mind and judgment with labor, can im- 
prove the articles he fabricates, or the machinery 
and modes of their manufacture, and can thus 
produce the best and sell the cheapest, has al- 
ways been seen to reach the same advantage over 
his competitors, with equal readiness and certain- 
ty; and that these results should follow these | 
means and efforts, has been considered natura! 
and unavoidable. 

Still the agriculturist has been content to fol- 
low in the beaten track, to pursue the course his | 
fathers have ever pursued, and to depend on the 
earth, the seasons, good fortune, and providence, 
for a crop, indulging the hope that high prices 
may compensate for'diminished quantity or infe- 
rior.quality.. It has scarcely occurred to him that 
the study of the principles of bis profession had 
anything to do with his success as a farmer, or! 
that what he had demanded from his soils should 
be considered in connection with what he is to do 
for them, and what he is about to ask them to per- 
form. He has almost overlooked the vital fact, 
that his lands, hke his patient teams, require to be 
fed to enable them to perform well, and especially 
has he neglected to consider that there is a like 
connection between the quantity and quality of 
the food they are to receive, and the service to be 
required from them. Ready, almost always, to 
the extent of their ability, to make advances for 
the purchase of more lands, how few of our far- 
mers, in the comparison, are willing to make the 
necessary outlays for the profitable improvement 
of the land they have? 

Many of our agriculturists are now vigorously 
commencing the stady of their soils, the adapta- 
tion of their manures to the soil and the crop, the 
natures of the plants they cultivate, the food they 
require, and the best methods of administering 
that food to produce health and vigor and fruit; 
and they are becoming convinced that to under- 


















































































































































































































































































vest worthy of the labors of the sickle. 
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stand how to plough and sow and reap, is not the 
whole education of a farmer; but that it is quite 
as important to know what land is. prepared for 
the plough, and what seed it will bring toa har- 
Experi- 
, ence is steadily proving that by due attention to 
these considerations, a better article, doubled in 
quantity, may, be preduced from the same acre of)into our hands, evinced an older trade in beggary. 
ground, with a small proportionate increase of la-| We detected, too, instances of exaggeration; and, 
bor and expense, and that the farmer who pursues under any other circumstances, some amusing | 
this improved system of agriculture, can, like the ones of pretence. 





WEEKLY IN TELLIGENCER, 





‘Tbe present surplus of bread-stufls of this coun- | 
try could not have been presented in a more dis-| 
linet and interesting aspect than during the pre-| 
sent year. A famine in Europe, as wide-spread 
as it has been devastating and terrible, has made 
its demands upon American supplies, not simply | 
to the extent of the ability of the suffering to pur-| 
chase food, but inguperadded appeals to American, 
sympathy in favor of the destitute and starving. 
Every call upon our market has been fully met, 
and the heart of Europe has been filled with warm 
and grateful responses to the benevolence of our| 
country and of our countrymen, and yet the ave- 
nues of commerce are filled with the productions 
of American agriculture. Surely the consump- 
tion of this country is not now equal to its agricul- 
tural production. 

if such is our surplus in the present limited ex- 
tent and imperfect condition of our agriculture, 
can we hope that an exclusive domestic market is 
possible, to furnish a demand for its mature.abun- 
dance? In this view of this great and growing 
interest, can we see a Jimit to the period, when 
the United States will present, in the commercial 
markets of the world, large surpluses of all the 
varieties of bread-stuffs, of beef, pork, butter, 
cheese, cotton, tobacco, and rice, beyond the con- 
sumption of our own country? And who, with 
the experience of the last few years before him, 
can doubt that the time is now at hand, when the) 
two great staples of wool and hemp will be added 
to the list of our exportations ? 

These considerations, and others of a kindred 
character, which time will not permit me to de- 
tail, seem to me, with unfeigned deference, to 
prove that the United States, for an indefinite pe- 
riod yet to come, must continue to yield annual 
supplies of our principal staples, far beyond any 
possible demand/of the domestic market, and must 
therefore remain, as it now is and has ever been, 
am exporting interest. As such, it must have a 
direct concern in the foreign trade and commerce 
of the country, and io all the regulations of our 
own aud of foreign governments which affect ei- 
ther, equal to its interest in a stable and adequate 
market. 

oo6ae 
SIX WEEKS IN IRELAND. 
(Continued from page 239.) 

At the island of Arranmore, I fear to state the 
number of families in which sea-weed and limpets 
appeared to be the only substitutes for food; al- 
though the ravages of famine and pestilence were 
still short of the harrowing scenes we had wit- 
nessed in the Mullet’ ‘There were the saine 
gaunt looks in the men, and the peculiar worn- 
out expression of premature old age in the coun- 
tenances of the women and children; but the lat- 
ter still clutched, with an eagerness | shall never 
forget, at the sight of some biscuit | had brought 
with me, when offered them to eat with their sea- 
weed,—very different to the apathy and vacant 
stare, vet more beart-piercing, with which the 
unaccustomed sight was regarded, by those with 
whom the very desire and volition were past. We 
thought there were exhibited marks of a longer 
period of neglect and degradation; as if these 
poor islanders had never known any other state 
and expected nothing better. ‘Their importunity 
was also not without radeness and abuse, when 
the tickets were exhausted, and there 
more to be had. The bits of paper, in the way 
of petitions ready prepared, constantly thrusting 


My son, who was more at 


was nothing | 


merchant wr inchodia solieenetl to, enter the|liberty to observe, Seteineel zinls od children 


market with a better production, at a cheaper|were up and running about as soon as we were 
price, than his less enterprizing competitor. 


\fairly cleared off, who had on our approach 
thrown themselves on their miserable sleeping 
| places, and beveath what they had of covering, 
las if sick. ‘I'he feature that struck me most for- 
cibly was, that among this whole population; esti- 
mated at 1500, there was not a single particle of 


‘work of any description that we could see going 


forward, either inside the cottages, or outside 
aoe the soil, except one old woman knitting. 


Sometimes we thought proper to exercise the 
right of lecturing; and made the levelling of the 
mud floor, the filling in some filthy pudile, or the 
removal of some abominable heap from in to out- 
side, the condition of our gift. Even in the midst 
of such wretchedness and misery, we were not 
without ‘proof of the native wit and readiness of 
the lower order of frish. One poor fellow, so 
immured in thick darkness that it was some time 
afier entering his cabin before we could find him 
out, on asking him “why he did not knock a hole 
in the wall to let in the light and air?” replied, 
“It's 1, your honor, that am not fit to be seen 
n't!” 

There were no public works going on, and no 
school at present in the island. © We took boat 
again at a rocky knoll, by an nnenclosed burial 
ground, not far from the Catholic chapel,—the 
only place of worship. Near this spot was a 
charming little cove, with delightful sands for the 

bather. ‘The sea-views, the islets, the deep bays, 
and rocky indentations of the main land, with the 
grand mountains beyond,—the cone of Errigal 
rising in the midst and over all,—formed an as- 
semblave of the most attractive land and water 
scenery. We gazed upon the island as we left its 
shores, crowded with those wretched beings, with 
very mingled feelings, thinking what it might be 
under other circumstances, and of what it might 
still become,—of great capability and beauty, the 
abode and nursery of a vigorous race. 

In returning, on.a low, but inaccessible point 
of rock, sat a splendid golden eagle. As if con- 
scious of his security be allowed the boat to ap- 
proach within easy gua-shot. Two knowing gulls, 
by their marked evolutions, were evidently teasing 
his majesty, or they might have a nest near, but 
taking excellent care to keep above him, until he 
spread his noble wings and slowly moved away, 
when they were off in an instant. 


Our object being to reach the. annual exami- 
nation of the children at Brookfield Agricultura! 
School, we took the first conveyance in the morn- 
ing to Portadown, and thence to Moira by rail. 
The aspect of the country around Armagh is 
highly beautiful. Efficient measures of relief had 
been in early operation, and although distress was 
so much less apparent, generally speaking, in this 
province than in the west, we aflerwards heard 
most fearful accounts of the ravages of fever. 
extending upwards in the scale of society, and 
spreading dismay and consternation among al! 
ranks in this highly respectable city and neigh- 
borhood. We heard of so many deaths occurring 
the very day of our being there that I am afraid 
to mention, lest it might not be credited. We 
heard of the number dying in the infirmary being 
so great, that separate graves had been abandon- 
ed, and the poor were buried together in one 


» |large square hole, service being performed over 


several at the samme time, by both Protestant and 
Catholic clergymen. The Presbyterian minister 
and two physicians attending the infirmary had 
“een carried off; and the third, it was reported. 
had fled, so that for a day or two they were with- 
out medical attendance. The poor-house at Lur- 
gan was closed, from either egress or ingress. 
The examination at Brookfield School we had 
\much satisfaction ‘in .attending. I have long 
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looked upon this school as one of the most suc-| 
cessful educational experiments in the kingdom. 
Not, perhaps, in dazzling results, but in adapta- 
tion to wants and circumstances; in bringing a 
sound practical education to the nearest within | 
self-support; and the establishment of the prin-| 
ciple, that a proportion of manual labor assists | 
the development of mind. ‘The organization of; 
such schools all over Ireland, would, under the 
Divine aid and blessing, be one great means to- 
wards ber regeneration. 

The next day or two were spent in Belfast, in 
arrangements for the transmission of the flax seed 
and bales of clothing, and in other needful mat- 
ters; and an interview with the secretary to the 
“Society for the Promotion and Improvement of 
the Growth of Flax in Ireland,’ to whom I was 
introduced by one of their liberal subscribers. | 
was unacquainted with the operations of this so- 
ciety before; but | found their reports, and the 
information therein contained most interesting; 
and I believe this sociéty has the strongest claims 
to support, and is among the institutions calcu-| 
ited to do the greatest amount of good in the 
country. ‘The secretary immediately offered to 
pen a correspondence with both the parties | 
was interested about in respect of flax seed, and 
to send one of their trained agents to superintend 
the sowing and for subsequent instruction to each 
{ those remote localities in Mayo and Donegal. 
re secretary further writes, “I have succeeded 
ilso in getting a number of flax-spinners here to 
jin and send fifty barrels of flax seed to Mr. 
Hewetson,”” (the gentleman we bad the pleasure 
f travelling with from Gweedore to Dunfanaghy) 
“to be distributed among the farmers about Ross- 
garrow, who have no means of procuring seed.”’ 


I must not omit to mention here the great kind- 
ness we received from the members of both the 
Ladies’ Associations of Belfast. ‘The older one, 
specially for *Connaught,”’ originated in the ex- 
ertions of Dr. Edgar, one of the first to awaken) 
public attention and sympathy to the threatening 
calamity, and the real condition of the Western 
peasantry. His little pamphlet entitled “Famine 
in Connaught,”’ was widely circulated, both in| 
this country and America, and produced a great 
effect; his personal visit to that province, having 
at the same time opened a very extensive and in- 
teresting correspondence. At that period, the 
extent and depth of the calamity was neither 
known nor apprehended. It was presumed the 
extremities of neglect and destitution were nearly 
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ANTIQUITIES OF THE VALLEY OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI. 

The *Literary World’ of this week contains an 

article respecting the first publication of the 

Smithsonian Institution. It isa work which pro-| [he relics and the works themselves aid but 


mises to be one of great interest, and to throw jittle in determining the period when they were 
much light upon the habits and degree of civili-| made. When the country was settled, they were 
zation which prevailed among the ancient pos-| covered with large trees, exhibiting as great an 
sessors of this continent. The ‘Literary World’ age as the forest around them. But there are 
speaks of it in these terms: [N.Y. Eve. Post. other facts connected with their position, which 
This work, containing researches into the ori- show that great physical changes have taken place 
gin and purposes of the aboriginal monuments since their creation. ‘lhese aid us in determining 
and remains of the Mississippi Valley, will em- their antiquity, which must be reckoned by thou- 
brace the details and results of extended surveys) sands of years rather than by centuries. 
carried on during several years by E. G. Squier; Many analogies are presented to our explorers 
and Dr. E. H. Davis, of Ohio. ‘The labors of|in investigating the antiquities and primitive bis- 
these gentlemen embrace the opening and exam- tory of some of the earlier nations of the old 
ination of more than two hundred mounds, of world. ‘The serpent and egg, which has a pro- 
every variety and character, from the greatest to minent place in the mythology of Egypt and In- 
the least. ‘ihe works were not carelessly over-|dia, typifying a universal principle, has actually 


at what period, and by whom, were these works 
erected? What has become of the people? Had 
they any connection with the nations of the other 
hemisphere, &c., &c. 


thrown, but laid open to their centre; the relics, been found in Ohio, in a well-defined serpent 


if any existed, were removed, and the earth again 1200 feet in length, formed of earth, in the act 
replaced. In these examinations, the number of swallowing an egg. Some striking analogies, 
and variety of aboriginal relics which have been! with the Druidical rites, are also discovered. The 
brought to light, must excite astonishment in all. Phallic worship, too, so universal throughout the 
Their collection ernbraces many thousand objects, ancient world, may be traced in the remains of the 
exhibiting the state of the arts among the ancient Mississippi Valley, as well as many coincidences, 
people, of whose existence they are the only me- as interesting as they are remarkable. Disserta- 
morials. They consist of implements and orna- tions on these will accompany the work. 

ments in silver, copper, lead, stone, ivory and 
pottery, fashioned into a variety of forms, and ex- 
hibiting a skill which, in some instances, modern 
art cannot surpass. ‘The sculptures of birds, ani- 
mals and reptiles, constitutes a large class of these. 
ancient relics. ‘They are cut from various kinds 
of stone, and in many instances from porphyry. 
Several highly finished sculptures of the human 
head are deserving of notice, and probably con- 
veys an idea of the physical character of the peo- 
ple. A. single scull, the only one out of many 
hundreds discovered, in fragments, which has 
been preserved entire, and which our explorers 
are satisfied belongs to the primitive people, is all 
we have, aside from these, to enable us to form 
an opinion of the race. 

In examining these remains we discover arti- 
cles which show the extent of their intercourse 
with other parts of the country. Thus, there are 
instruments of obsidian, a volcanic substance only 
found in Mexico—native copper and lead from 
Lake Superior and the Upper Mississippi—ma- 
rine shells and cetacean teeth from the sea, and 
numbers of pearls of great beauty. 


We cannot close our remarks without speaking 
of the gentlemen who are engaged in the work. 
Dr. Davis has, for fifieen years, been a resident 
of Chillicothe, during which time he has been a 
close observer, and has collected many valuable 
relics from the mounds. E. G. Squier removed 
to the same place a few years since, when a more 
thorough system of survey and examination of the 
earth works was commenced. A number of la- 
borers were employed, and when the weather 
permitted, these gentlemen were in the field with 
their spades, surveying instruments, and sketch- 
book. For jbree years they have been incessant- 
ly engaged in their work. From a personal ac- 
quaintance with E. G. Squier, we do not hesitate 
to say that the exploration and survey of our an- 
cient remains could not fall into better hands. 
Combined with a perseverance in the undertak- 
ing, and enthusiasm for the subject, he is an ac- 
complished draughtsman and surveyor; an evi- 
dence of which may be seen in the splendid and 
numerous surveys and drawings with which his 
portfolios are filled. 

The work has been referred to a committee of 


confined to Connaught; and no conception was} But the mounds and their contents are but a the New York Ethnological Society, consisting of 
then entertained that it would extend equally into| small portion of interesting facts made known by Professor Edward Robinson and John R. Bart- 


ither districts, and, as it were, over-Spread the 
‘and. This called up the second Ladies’ Associa- 
ion, with a wider sphere. Both have been most 
active and zealous; and both have had their suc- 
cessful bazaars. Both also have looked beyond 
the present emergency; and propose rendering 
themselves permanent for educational and indus- 
trial objects, and are worthy of the best support. 
\mong other things, Dr. Edgar gave some hopes 
! being able to supply the deficiency of a school- 
master at Rossport, through the means of his so- 
‘ety. Distress was rapidly spreading in Belfast, 
and most parties seemed full of despair at the 
prospects of the country; though a little revived 
by the great fall which had just then taken place 


in the price of Indian meal,—alas! how svon to} 


be annihilated. Yet their active and enterprising 
spirit will not be readily laid. 


~~. ee 


Une leading distinction between the man of the 
world and the Christian is,—that while one lives 
for the present state, the other feels and acts un- 
der the influence of the next world. One is gov- 
erned by time; the other by eternity.— Anon. 


these gentlemen, for we consider the vast earth- lett, who have made a report, speaking of it in 
works the most remarkable. Their labors em- high terms of commendation. Of the investiga- 
brace surveys of more than one hundred works tions which led to the preparation of the work, 
of this description, some of them miles in extent. they give the following account: 
| Others are vast enclosures covering a space equal “The existence and progress of these investi- 
\to that occupied by the city of New York. Again, gations were made known to the Society by cor- 
|we see fortified places, in the construction of respondence, early in the year 1846; and in June 
|which, modern military science might perhaps of that year, specimens of the relics recovered, 
‘derive some useful hints. accompanied by numerous maps and plans of an- 
The work in question will embrace the details cient earth works and sectional views of the 
of these most curious and interesting explorations, mounds from which the remains were taken, 
and will be illustrated with several hundred wood were laid before the Society by E. G. Squier in 
engravings in the highest style of the art. ‘These person. These excited deep interest and surprise 
will exhibit representations of the relics discover- in all who saw them, and the Society immediately 
ed—views of the mounds and other ancient re- took measures to encourage further investigation, 
mains—sections, plans, &c. It will also contain and secure the publication, under its own aus- 
|70 quarto Jithographic plans, being the surveys of pices, of the important results already obtained. 
other works alluded to, laid down on an accurate| A few months later, the chairman of the present 
scale. What will be the extent of the letter-press committee, being in Ohio, was enabled through 
|we are unable to say, but it will probably exceed the kindness of E. GwSquier and Dr. Davis, to 
500 quarto pages. visit several of the more important mouments in 
Such is a very brief account of the discoveries the immediate vicinity of Chillicothe, and among 
which this work will make known. ‘The facts| these ‘ Mound City,’ so called, from which very 
deduced from them open a new era in our abori- many of the minor relics and specimens were 
‘ginal history. The question will naturally arise procured. He was struck with the accuracy of 
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the plans and drawings, as well as of the accounts 
which had been laid before the Society, and bears 
full testimony to the fidelity and integrity with 
which the process of investigation and delineation | 
has been conducted. 

“During the last and present season the re-| 
searches of these gentlemen have been actively | 
prosecuted and widely extended, and the above; 
work, largely illustrated, comprising the results, | 
has been prepared by E. G. Squier. These re- 
sults are so numerous and important, and conse-| 
quently such is the extent and magnitude of the| 
work itself, as to put its publication beyond any| 
means which the Society can command. Under} 
these circumstances, your committee learn with) 
pleasure that preliminary arrangements have been 
made for its publication by the Smithsonian Insti- | 
tution, atnong its ‘Contributions to Knowledge.’ ”’ | 


FOG OR MIST. 
The phenomenon of fog or mist occurs at all! 
seasons, and it appears always under the peculiar 
circumstance explained by Sir Humphrey Davy. | 
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G. & H. TAGG, 

S. E. corner of 10th and Pine Streets, Philadelphia, 

RE OPENING daily, from Auction and private sales, 

i\ goods suitable for Friends’ wear. Neat styles Mops. 

de Laines and Chintzes; mode, brown, and black Alpacas, 

very low; Swiss, Mall, Cambric, and other dress Muslins, 

in all varieties; black and small plaid Silks; Linens and 

Flannels of the best makes; Muslins and Furnishing Goods 
always on hand. 

N. B. ‘Trimmings, in great varieties, low. 
10mo. 23.—tf. 30. 
NEW ARTICLE OF DRESS GOODS 
FOR FRIENDS. 


W* HAVE received a new article of Dress Goods, of 


beautiful shades of mode and drab, of Silk and Wool 
material, particularly adapted to Friends’ wear. As we 
have but few of them, we would solicit an early examina- 
tion, 
JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. 
10mo. 23.—tf. 30. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
Near Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 

rte Winter Session of this School will commence on 

the 25th inst. ‘The course of instruction embraces all 

the most important branches of an English and Mathemat- 


His theory is, that radiation of vapor from land ical Education. Circulars specifying terms, &c., can be 


and water sends it up until it meets with a cold| obtained by applying at No. 235 Arch Street, or by address. | 


stratum of air, which condenses it in the form o 


f ing the Subscriber. 


: | . . | 
mist—which naturally gravitates towards the sur- | Wm. A. GARRIGUES 


: | 10mo. 16, 1847,—29. tf. 
face. When the radiation is weak, the mist seems} reeds a ane tc eacaeeed clase eee nara aac as ee th 
MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL. 


to lie upon the ground; but when more powerful, | 
the stratum of mist may be seen elevated a few ( \LINTON GILLINGHAM (successor to Wm. J. Lewrs) 
has re-opened the Mathematical School at “ Friends’ 


| 
feet above ‘the greens. Bist, ton, may be seen | Academy,” on.the east side of Fourth, below Chesnut St. 
to continue longer over the water than the land, | The Course of Instruction, besides the ordinary branches 
owing to the slower radiation of vapor from wa-| of an English education, will embrace Natural Philosophy, 
ter; and it is generally seen in the hollowest por-|Chemistry, Algebra, Geometry, Surveying, Mensuration, 


tions of ground, on account of the cold air, as jt| Plane and Spherical ‘Trigonometry, Conic Sections, Astro- | articles ; 


descends frum the surrounding rising ground and 
mixes with the air in the hollow, diminishing its} 
capacity for moisture. 


its electric state; if negatively affected, it deposits 
its vapor more quickly, forming a heavy sort of 


nomy, Navigation, Analytical Geometry, Differential and 
Integral Calculus, Linear and Perspective Drawing. 
Wiu1am Fire, one of the most experienced and success- 


neh. 
The Drawing department will be under the charge ot 


. H. Kern, Drawing Teacher of the Franklin Institute. | 


The school year is divided into two terms of five months 


aa 
HUNT’S 
PLAIN BLANKET SHAWLS 
FOR FRIENDS. 
CHARLES ADAMS 
4a MADE an arrangement to be supplied with the 
above article, which are believed to be the heaviest 
and most desirable ALL WOOL SHAWLS that have yet 
been offered for plain persons. 

Friends are invited to examine them as a specimen of 
|American Manufacture. ‘To be had only at the NEW 
STORE FOR FRIENDS, No. 79 Arch Street, between 
Second and Third Streets, North Side, Philada. 
| 10mo. 16—29. 3m. 


DESIRABLE PLAIN GOODS. 


CHARLES ADA ms, 
No. 79 Arch Street, between Second and Third, North Side, 
| PHILADELPHIA, 
1° now receiving atthe NEW STORE for FRIENDS, 
his FALL selections of FANCY AND STAPLE DRY 
GOODS, which will comprise a large assortment of choice 
and scarce plain styles, to which he invites the attention of 
Friends, and others: consisting partly of— 
French Merino Cloths, in all qualities, and the most se- 
ct colors; 
_ 6-4 Queen’s Cloth, and Alpaca Lustres, some of the finest 
imported ; 
Indiana Cashmeres and Parametta Cloths, choice shades: 
Plain Mode Mous. de Laine, and Cashmere de Cosse, all 
wool ; 
Neat and medium figured do. do. do. 
' Particularly pretty style of neat Scotch Ginghams, and 
-rints ; 
3.4, 4-4, and 5-4 Black Mantilla and Dress Silks, high 
lustre ; 
WHITE GOODS,— Mulls 
bric, and Jaconet Muslins; 
SHAWLS, in great variety, of the right kinds; 
LINEN and FURNISHING 


le 


, Swiss, Book, Nansook, Cam- 


GOODS are made leading 


FLANNELS, of the best Imported and American manu- 
factures; together with a general variety of Linen Cambric 
Handkerchiefs, Gloves, Hosiery, Needle Work, Silk Pocket 


| fal teachers of Writing in the city, will continue to give Handkerchiefs, Cravats, Satin Vestings, &c., &c., too nu- 
Mist also varies in its character according to) instruction ‘in that bra 


/ merous to advertise. Prices low, and terms Cash, 


Philada. 9th month 11th, 1847.—tf. 24. 
Wm. D. PARRISH & Co. 


dew, and wetting every thing, like rain; but if} each, commencing on the Ist of Ninth Mouth, and the Ist No, 4 North Fifth: Street, two doors above Market Street, 
positively, it continues to exist as fog, and retains | of Second Month. 


the vapor in the state in which it has not the pro-| 
perty of wetting like the other. 
The fogs in hollows constitute the true stratus! 


of clouds. We see vapor at a distance in the at-| 


Price of Tuition, including Drawing and the 
Books, $35 per term. 

References.—Prof. A. D. Bache, Benjamin Hallowell, 
Prof. Hart, Prof. Kendall, Prof. Vogdes, John M. Coleman, 
Dr. A. T. W. wright. Geo. M. Justice, James Martin, Dr. 


use of 


mosphere, and call it cloud; but when it sinks to J. Wilson Moore, John M. Ogden, Dilwyn Parrish, Samuel 


the earth, or will not rise, and we are immersed 
in it, we call it mist or fog. When immersed in 
a cloud on a mountain, we say we are in a mist;| 
but the same mist will be seen by a spectator, at) 
a distance in the valley, as a beautiful cirro-stratus 
resting on the mountain. 

The magnifying power of mist is a well known 
optical illusion. lis concealing and mystifying! 
effects may have been observed by every one; and 


its causing distant sounds to be heard as if near| 


at hand, may also have been noticed by many. 


Stephens’ Book of the Farm. | 


A man’s early life is often so much pleasanter 
and more prosperous than his late, that the retro- 
epect looks full of rich and mellow scenes, lovely 
remembrances, in soft, enchanting colors,—while 
the prospect is destitute of beauty, or sometimes 
is filled with foreboded tempests. Many a man 
in the decline of life seems going down into 
gloom, from a mountain-top of glory, and all the 
light of his existence shines to him from behind. 
But this cannot be the case with a Christian. — 
The brightest prospect is before him. ‘That man, 
is happy who loves to dwell upon the future, upon, 
what is in reserve for him, ‘That man is happy! 
who sees, over the storms of his past life, a bow! 
of promise, created by a setting sun, that is to 
rise in glory. —Checoer's Pilgrim. 


—_—--—_ -—_- +s eo > — —--——- 


Desire is the soul of prayer.— Young. 


Parry, M. L. Hallowell, Dr. Charles Noble, Dr. Thos. H. 
Yardley. 9mo. 25.—3m. 26.* 


CHOICE GOODS 


FOR FRIENDS’ WEAR. 


JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets, 


\FFER an unusually pretty assortment of Plain Goods 
suitable for Full Sales, at as low prices as any in the 


DRESS GOODS. 
Small figured Mouslins and Cashmeres ; 
Mode Mouslins and Cashmeres ; Black Mouslins; 
Medium styles Mouslins and Cashmere d’ Ecosse ; 
Neat plaid Ginghams and Chintzes ; 
Mode, drab, brown, and olive French Merinos; 
Do. do. Alpacas and Indiana Cash- 
meres ; 
Super mode Mohair Lustres, very glossy. 
Extra heavy and wide Black Silks, do. 
SHAWLS. 
Plain Mode Blanket Shawls, woollen fringe ; 
Plain Cloth and heavy ‘Terkerri do., rope fringe ; 
Bullion Fringe Terkerri, and Armure Thibet Shawls ; 
8.4 and 9-4 Woollen Fringe Thibet do.; 
Do. Silk do, do.; 
Do. Lacet Silk do, do.; 
Bound Thibet and Seal Skin do.; 
Barcelona and Silk Cashmere do.; 
India Sursnet und Pattisway do. 


and Embroid’d 


Book Muslins ‘and Book Muslin Handkerchiefs; 

Cap Crape, Crape Lisse, Blond, and Gauze ; 

Alexandre’s and Bajou’s best Kid Gloves; 

Heavy White and Black Silk Hosiery ; 

Irish Linens, of Richardson’s and other makes. 

Constantly on hand a complete assortment of FURNISH. 
ING GOODS. 10ino. 16.—29. tf. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
Paper of all descriptions, Blank and School Books, Sta- 
tionery, Paper Hangings, Window Papers, Ac., &c. 
Has a large Paper Hanging Manufactory connect- 

ed with our store, we are enabled to offer a handsome 
assortment of the finest Satin, and Fresco, or Common 
|Papers; French, American, and Velvet Borders; Fire 
| Board Patterns; wide Curtain Papers, &c., &c., &c., at the 
manufacturer’s. prices. 


> Paper Hanging attended to promptly, by careful and 
experienced workmen, in any part of the city or country. 
WM. D. PARRISH. ALFRED L. HOUGH. 
Imo, 25.—26. tf. 


‘UNIONVILLE BOARDING SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. 
Tin INSTITUTION is handsomely situated in Union- 
ville, Chester County, 9 miles from Westchester, and 
li6 from Wilmington. ‘The course of instruction embraces 
jall the branches of an English education usually taught in 
Boarding Schouls, and will be under the care of competent 
female teachers. ‘The Winter Session will open on the first 
|day of 11th month next. The terms, $50 per Session of 22 
| weeks, one-half payable in advance, the remainder at the 
/end of the Session. Instruction will also be given in French 
| without additional charge. 
References.—Dillwyn Parrish, Joseph Maxfield, William 
| Wharton, and Thomas L. Bonsal, Philada. 


CHARLES BUFFINGTON. 


9mo. 11, 1847.—2m. 24. 


HAT MANUFACTORY. 
hy Tor: KIMBER, Jra., HAT & CAP MANUFAC- 
4 TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of bis 
friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 
general taste, will be found quite equa] to any other in the 
| city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50. 
| &. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
| manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 
experience in this branch of business will enable him to 
live his friends every satisfaction. 4mo. 3—tf.l 








